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THE WAR-SCARE OF 1875 

In the Gedanken und Erinnerungen of Prince Bismarck there 
is no chapter more interesting than the one which bears the title, 
"Intrigen'", and none which better displays the great chancellor's 
disregard for so small a matter as the truth. In that chapter, sand- 
wiched between the affairs of Arnim and Eulenburg, the better to 
enhance its insignificance and dishonorable connections, is to be 
found Bismarck's brief and contemptuous account of the crisis of 
1875. ^ * s a bold statement, though not an exaggeration, to say that 
hardly a sentence of that forceful and convincing narrative can 
escape being branded, when the evidence is weighed, as a more or 
less deliberate falsehood. The incidents with which it deals are cer- 
tainly very perplexed and obscure at the best ; but they would prob- 
ably be much less so to-day, if this central character had never made 
public his statement of the case. 

The material actually available on the subject is indeed very 
slight, but it is constantly being added to from various sources. 
One of the chief of these, the diplomatic correspondence of Gon- 
taut-Biron, the French ambassador at Berlin, has been drawn upon 
by Hanotaux, and also by Andre Dreux in his account of the last 
years of that diplomat's mission. From time to time other contribu- 
tions are made, as in the recently published biographies of Sir Robert 
Morier, of Lord Lyons, and of Count Andrassy, and in the memoirs 
of Prince Hohenlohe. 1 The general trend of recent accounts has 
been on the whole toward exonerating Bismarck from the charge 
first brought against him of having deliberately plotted the destruc- 
tion of France ; but at the same time the effect of the new evidence 
is to discredit more and more the German chancellor's own account, 
which is that he was himself the victim of a vast conspiracy in- 
tended to blacken his reputation and to undermine his policies. 

About the only general introductory observation that can be 
made as to the incident of 1875 is that there was a " scare " — which 
has been singled out as " the scare " from a whole series of similar 
alarms extending over a considerable period of years. How fright- 
ened the various parties really were, how much foundation existed 

1 Professor Serge Goriainov had ready for the press a year ago a documentary 
study of the affair which would clear up many points upon which little more than 
conjecture can now be made. It is only the uncertain fate of his manuscript 
which may make this present study worth while. 
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for their fears, who was responsible for spreading the alarm — these 
are the questions which require to be considered. 

Bismarck's own story begins with a misstatement to the effect 
that, at the beginning of the year, the French ambassador at Berlin 
made a trip to Petrograd for the purpose of arranging with the 
Russian chancellor, Gorchakov, the details of the plot. 2 His choice 
of a scapegoat is an unfortunate one to begin with, for the charge 
is far from being in accord with the character of the man against 
whom it is made. Of a refined and sensitive nature, profoundly 
affected by the humiliation which had befallen his country and 
wholly devoted to the task of maintaining her international dignity, 
Gontaut-Biron was the type of a conscientious and painstaking dip- 
lomat, and not at all the man to engineer the gigantic coup de 
theatre into the sources of which we are here introduced. Bismarck 
did not shrink from pressing this charge to the ambassador's face 
in an extremely painful interview which took place at the end of the 
year. Although reduced to silence by the reply, supported by cir- 
cumstances in the nature of proof, that Gontaut had not been in 
Russia since nearly two years before, the chancellor is troubled by 
no scruples in reviving the story for public enlightenment. As to 
the visit which actually did occur, in February, 1874, there is no 
doubt that it was the occasion for discussion of the danger of a new 
war with Germany ; and Gontaut records that Gorchakov expressed 
himself in a manner highly reassuring to France; 3 but the whole 
connection of the incident with those of 1875 is too remote to de- 
serve particular attention. 

The insistence upon this affair in the Gedanken und Erin- 
nerungen has somewhat the air of being designed to obscure the 
importance of a later mission, the fact of which cannot be disputed, 
although its object has been much discussed. That Radowitz, a 
confidant of Bismarck, the recently appointed minister to Athens, 
and a diplomat of much too high a standing to be used on mere 
temporary missions without some higher end in view, had been 
sent, in February, 1875, to fill the post at Petrograd vacated by the 
illness of Prince Reuss, was matter of common knowledge and 
alarm to the entire diplomatic world. Suspicions led to inquiries 
and inquiries to the formulation of the account that Radowitz had 
been sent to bribe Russia for a free hand against France by the 
offer of a free hand in the Orient. Such was the story obtained by 
Gontaut from the wife of a Russian chamberlain and by General 

2 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen (Stuttgart, 1898), II. 172. 

3 Andre Dreux, Dernieres Annees de I'Ambassade en Allemagne de M. 
Gontaut-Biron (Paris, 1907), pp. 48-49. 
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Le Flo from the court rumors at Petrograd. 4 Lord Odo Russell, 
the English ambassador at Berlin, and Dr. Geffcken, close friend of 
the crown prince, also have it from sources unnamed. 5 Bismarck 
and his apologists have never succeeded in explaining the story 
away nor in offering a satisfactory one to take its place. Wert- 
heimer, in his life of Andrassy, basing his account on the Radowitz 
despatches themselves, gives only the impression in the end that the 
sounding of Russia was very covertly conducted, and does not dis- 
pel the suspicion that something very like the proposals with which 
rumor credited him were actually the basis of his negotiations with 
the Russian court. 6 At all events, Radowitz came back empty- 
handed when Prince Reuss was able again to relieve him from the 
post. His connection with the affair of 1875 is far from finished, 
however, for he was soon to get his master into difficulties even 
more serious and harder to explain away. 

Apart from the mission of Radowitz, there was no lack of 
ground for uneasiness in diplomatic circles as to Germany's inten- 
tions toward France. At no epoch, indeed, since the treaty of 
Frankfort can we fairly say that apprehensions on that score were 
completely absent. Bismarck himself saw to that. Considerably 
taken aback by France's rapid recovery from her disasters and 
convinced that the idea of revenge was always uppermost in her 
national consciousness, he was constantly bent upon making her 
realize the hopelessness of those dreams and her dependence upon 
the good-will of her powerful neighbor for the very right to exist. 
He let slip no opportunity of declaring that she would never even 
be allowed to bring any bellicose plans to maturity, but that the 
mere indication of their existence would be the signal for her com- 
plete and sudden destruction. "We wish to keep the peace", he 
told Hohenlohe in 1874, " but if the French so order their prepara- 
tions that in five years they will be ready and determined to strike, 
then in three years we shall begin the war." 7 Not that the great 
chancellor could ever have seriously considered the possibility of 
France's attaining to sufficient military strength to dare enter upon 
the conflict single-handed ; but he had also to consider that her posi- 

^ Dreux, pp. 115-116; E. Flourens, Alexandre III. (Paris, 1894), p. 300, 
Le Flo to Decazes, April 21, 1875. 

5 Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss, Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Morier (London, 191 1), II. 334; Geffcken, "Die Russisch-Franzosische Allianz 
und der Dreibund in Geschichtlicher Beleuchtung ", Deutsche Revue, November, 
1892, pp. 161-162. 

sEduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrassy (Stuttgart, 1910-1913), II. 
225. 

1 Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst, Denkwurdigkeiten (Stuttgart, 1907), H. 107. 
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tion as a possible factor in his " nightmare of coalitions " would 
make any accessions to her strength, however insufficient in them- 
selves to cause alarm, significant as adding to her attractiveness in 
soliciting allies. So it was that Bismarck, either from nervousness 
or from calculation, fell into the bullying attitude toward France 
which instilled such deep and bitter resentment into the souls of the 
Frenchmen of his generation and which contributed largely to keep 
alive the unholy fires of national hatred between the two peoples. 
Utterances such as that quoted by Hohenlohe were only too fre- 
quent — frequent enough to keep anxiety from ever dying down. 
The chancellor seemed determined that no French statesman should 
ever go to bed at night sure of not having to face a crisis with Ger- 
many on the morrow. 

Anxiety had risen sufficiently high in 1874 over the affair of the 
mandates of the French bishops— a side-issue of the Kulturkampf 
then well under way. In the spring of 1875 had come a fresh crop 
of war-rumors, this time in connection with Belgium, which had 
also had the misfortune to become involved in the ecclesiastical dif- 
ficulties of the young empire. The French government expressed 
its uneasiness regarding the general situation when, on March n, 
the Due Decazes drew the attention of Lord Lyons, then British 
ambassador at Paris, to three incidents of recent occurrence. These 
were : Germany's note to Belgium, the sharp tone of her communi- 
cation of it to France, and the publication of an imperial decree pro- 
hibiting the export of horses. 8 The last had come about in conse- 
quence of rumors that the French war office had been trying to 
place large contracts. Disquieting though the impression was which 
these three incidents made all together, it was still no more than an 
aggravation of a state of affairs to which Europe had become more 
or less accustomed; and there was far from being anything in the 
nature of a real " scare " in the atmosphere. 

However, more serious disturbances were not long in making 
themselves apparent; and it was France herself who dared call up 
the storm. The military law of March 10, the famous "Law of 
the Fourth Battalions ", was perhaps a salutary and even a neces- 
sary measure in completing the organization of the new republic; 
but to Germany's morbidly excited susceptibilities on such matters 
it could only spell one thing — that was, preparation for revenge. 
The Due de Broglie, who himself voted on the law, writes that no 
one in the Chamber had any thought of such an interpretation being 
placed upon it, and that its final form was given it only as the re- 

8 Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1913), II. 68. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV. — 14. 
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suit of an eleventh-hour amendment designed to provide for the 
numerous officers who had attained their grades in the recent war. 
He adds that it was prevented from leading to any material augmen- 
tation of the total forces by a further amendment introduced by the 
minister of finance, which, in consequence of the increase of the 
number of battalions in a regiment from three to four, cut down 
the number of companies in a battalion from six to four. 9. Viewed 
superficially, the law was certainly a formidable one; and the Ger- 
man military authorities at once calculated an increase in the French 
forces of 144,000 men. Calculations on the basis of battalions and 
companies are always more or less uncertain ; but the German esti- 
mate was undoubtedly pretty wide of the mark. That of the Avenir 
Militaire, which placed the increase at 28,000, is also open to ques- 
tion, but is probably nearer the fact. 

The opportunity thus extended to the German military pedants 
and apostles of the doctrine of preventive war to find in the new 
law a confirmation of their most pessimistic views was none the less 
a rare one and, was amply improved. Their croakings seem this 
time to have taken effect even in the highest quarters. The emperor 
expressed his conviction that France was preparing an attack; and 
Bismarck, in a long conversation with Hohenlohe, canvassed the 
various possibilities of coalitions against Germany, displaying par- 
ticular concern as to an alliance between France and Russia. 10 The 
war-rumors were also not long in finding their way into the public 
press, though the interval between the passing of the law and the 
opening of the newspaper campaign in Germany which followed 
was of sufficient length to warrant suspicion as to the spontaneity 
of the articles which appeared. The first gun of this campaign was 
fired on March 30 by the Nationalseitung, which denounced the 
" fourth battalion " as a creation ad hoc, indicating a sudden effort 
rather than a desire for normal development. On April 5, the 
Kolnische Zeitung entered into the discussion of France's prospects 
for alliances, laying the stress upon her hopes in the direction of 
Austria and Italy. On the 8th all these ideas, combined and greatly 
reinforced in emphasis, appeared in the famous article of the Berlin 
Post entitled, "1st der Krieg in Sicht?" This article, couched in 
the boldest and most authoritative terms, was read with alarm both 
in and out of Germany, and was at once attributed to the inspiration 
of the German chancellery. Almost a year later, in the Reichstag, 
Bismarck disclaimed vehemently all connection with the affair ; but 

9 Albert, Due de Broglie, La Mission de M. de Gontaut-Biron (Paris, 1896), 
pp. 185-188. 

10 Hohenlohe, II. 152. 
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this denial, so far from silencing the comment of posterity, met in- 
stant contradiction on the spot from his able and fearless critic, 
Windthorst. The Post, while not one of the most intimate and 
officially nourished of Bismarck's " reptiles ", was nevertheless an 
organ well adapted to the privateering service of taking up the more 
dark and casual of his hints and developing them at the risk of in- 
curring official reprimand and disavowal if the outcome proved too 
embarrassing. Most of the ideas of the article had already appeared 
in journals the connection of which with the government was even 
more direct; but this estimate of the situation placed before the 
public in the form of a definite warning what the others had only 
ventured to suggest. The comment of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung which followed on April 11, and of which the source is 
hardly to be questioned, was far from being calculated to dispel the 
alarm. The suspicions expressed by the Post regarding Austria and 
Italy were dismissed as groundless; but all its statements with 
respect to France were fully approved as warranted by the facts. 
The political correspondent of the Preussische Jahrbiicher also took 
the articles as the text of his communication dated April 12, in 
which he developed at length the danger to Germany constituted 
by France's latest moves and the justification of eliminating it by 
war if it continued. "When the moment shall have arrived", he 
concluded, " for us to place before France the choice between dis- 
armament and war, rests with the Chancellor and Moltke to deter- 
mine." Accustomed as the world had become to such utterances in 
German circles, this burst of warlike talk, coming at a moment when 
the situation was already tense, could not fail to arouse some serious 
misgivings. Lord Odo Russell, while himself attempting to make 
light of these fears, reported to his government that most of the 
other foreign representatives at Berlin felt that war was actually in 
the air. 11 

Gontaut-Biron, returning at this moment to his post from a 
vacation, had to face a situation delicate in the extreme. The ques- 
tion of armaments is one which touches a state in its most vital in- 
terests, and in which outside interference is the most highly unwel- 
come and the most easily conducive to a conflict. The French gov- 
ernment was in no position to assume an attitude of defiance, and 
resigned itself to go as far as possible on the road of conciliation 
without actually retracting any of the measures which it had 
adopted. Its ambassador presented himself, on April 15, imme- 
diately after his arrival in Berlin, to von Bulow, the foreign secre- 

n Newton, II. 72. Russell to Derby; April 10, 1875. 
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tary, with the fullest explanations and assurances regarding the 
effects of the new military law and data establishing the falsity of 
the alleged contracts of the Ministry of War with German horse- 
dealers. The secretary declared that his government was com- 
pletely satisfied on all points and that the fear of war expressed in 
irresponsible newspapers was wholly illusory, closing the interview 
with the pious wish that peace might reign between the two coun- 
tries for a hundred years. In the evening of the same day, the am- 
bassador met the German emperor at a ball and was very graciously 
received by him, though without any notable expression of opinion 
on political affairs. The French military attache, Polignac, was 
more favored, for it was on this occasion that the emperor addressed 
to him the remark, " On a voulu nous brouiller ", explaining himself 
by mentioning some of the recent newspaper articles, and conclud- 
ing firmly that now all was finished and the danger entirely passed. 12 
For the moment the incident appeared, in fact, to have been 
closed, although the surly tone in which the German press took up 
the reconciliation was expressive of disappointment rather than of 
satisfaction. That the political horizon was, however, far from 
clear was evidenced by the despatch of a second note to Belgium'on 
April 16; and the storm which had threatened France soon proved 
also never to have been dispelled at all. Only its mutterings, now 
dying down in the public press, were to renew themselves in another 
and even more menacing fashion. Hardly a week after Gontaut's 
interview with von Billow, he received intimations from various 
sources that the chancellor was not in the least disposed to allow 
the matter of his discontent to be forgotten. Some of the most dis- 
quieting warnings came from the Austrian embassy, usually so 
chary in communicating its private views. The Austrian ambas- 
sador, Count Karolyi, interpreted the recent newspaper campaign 
as an admonition to France that she would never be allowed to com- 
plete any real preparations for an attack and that, once Germany 
was convinced such preparations were under way, she would seize 
her own moment for beginning the war. 18 The departing military 
attache, Count Welsersheimb, expressed his conviction that the Ger- 
man government still held the view that France was going too fast 
and too far with her military programme, and was determined to 
put pressure upon her in every possible way to procure a modifica- 
tion in the recent laws. 14 The president of the Council of Bavaria 

12 Dreux, pp. 85-87. Gontaut to Decazes, April 17, 1875. 

13 Ibid., p. 190. 

1* Ibid., p. 96. Gontaut to Decazes, April 21, 1875. 
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was still more definite in estimating the situation. In a talk with the 
French minister, Lefebvre de Behaine, over Bismarck's designs 
toward France, he referred first to the Belgian trouble and then 
added : " To-day he intends to prevent your military reorganization. 
He is leaving Russia free in the East, and, as she alone can come 
between him and you, he has tried to disinterest her." 16 

It was with these forebodings fresh in his mind that Gontaut- 
Biron went, on the evening of April 21, to a dinner at the British 
embassy, where he found himself seated beside the same Radowitz 
whose journey to Russia in the early part of the year had aroused 
such apprehensions, and whose intimacy with the chancellor gave 
weight to all opinions he might express. The conversation inevitably 
came round to the subject of the relations of the two countries ; and 
Radowitz began to talk — rather freely, it appears, and with a lack 
of reserve which perhaps justifies Bismarck's later sarcastic remarks 
about his friend's ability to hold his wine — but with an assurance 
and a facility of expression which indicated a thorough familiarity 
with the matter of his discourse and a complete confidence in the 
official soundness of his doctrine. This doctrine was purely and 
simply that of the justification of preventive war, the doctrine which 
has loomed ugly and menacing in Germany's political thought 
throughout the last half-century, corrupting all confidence in her 
official faith and sowing everywhere suspicions as to the sincerity of 
her declarations of peaceful policy toward her sister states. " We 
can reassure ourselves for the present ", said Radowitz, " but for 
the future we can hardly cease to be anxious. How long will the 
present last? When does the future begin? It is equally difficult 
to say." The recent crisis was passed — at least the German govern- 
ment was willing to consider it so ; but the press and public opinion 
of Germany were not to be so easily convinced, nor could one expect 
that they should be, when the situation was in fact so nearly hope- 
less of allowing a permanently peaceful settlement. Was it not in- 
evitable that France should attempt the recovery of her lost prov- 
inces as soon as she felt herself strong enough to do so? 

But if revenge is the inmost thought of France — and it cannot be 
otherwise — why wait to attack her until she has recovered her strength 
and contracted her alliances? You must agree that from a political, 
from a philosophical, even from a Christian point of view, these deduc- 
tions are well grounded and these preoccupations are fitted to guide the 
policy of Germany. 

It was the old argument of the German school, and one that had 
already been repeated by Bismarck more than once; but its reap- 

15 Daudet, Bismarck (Paris, 1916), p. 49. 
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pearance, propounded by a person of authority in such bold lan- 
guage, on the very morrow of what Germany had officially declared 
to be a crisis safely passed, could not fail to destroy any confidence 
the French government might have felt in these assurances. All 
Gontaut's most passionate refutations of the premises of this doc- 
trine could not move the German diplomat to recede from his pessi- 
mistic views regarding the not very remote future of the relations 
between the two countries. 16 

Even the German official world seems to have been startled at 
the violence of the language of its representative, and it later re- 
peatedly endeavored to attribute the most striking phrases in the 
report to the imagination of his auditor. On one occasion Bismarck 
even offered to show Gorchakov the notes made by Radowitz him- 
self of the conversation, which, he said, would prove that no such 
language could have been used. It is to be regretted that Gorcha- 
kov refused to examine this document, although the absence of cer- 
tain phrases in it would hardly be conclusive evidence against their 
having been used. 17 Moreover, Gontaut's report coincides remark- 
ably with one sent from Petrograd by General LeFlo, on the very 
same day, of the language used by Radowitz to the Tsar in develop- 
ing Germany's views on the French peril. 18 Gontaut-Biron, informed 
of the efforts of the German government to discredit his veracity, 
wrote to Decazes, on January 16, 1876, affirming the accuracy of his 
report in all details and insisting upon the use of the actual expres- 
sion, " chretiennement ", by Radowitz in characterizing his doctrine 
— the word which the Germans seemed particularly anxious to dis- 
claim. 19 The French ambassador does not stand convicted even of 
exaggeration in his statements ; and Bismarck is left to fall back upon 
satirical remarks about the weakness of his colleague's head— re- 
marks which tend to strengthen Gontaut's case rather than otherwise. 

The French government was not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded it of placing Germany before Europe in 
the light of a constant menace to peace. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Decazes, at once sent out copies of Gontaut's report to the 
diplomatic representatives at all foreign courts with instructions to 
communicate it as evidence of Germany's future intentions, however 

is Dreux, pp. 91-95. Gontaut to Decazes, April 21, 1875. 

1 7 Ibid., p. 155; Wemyss, II. 363. [From the latter passage (Gorchakov to 
Morier, in conversation), it appears that Gorchakov did examine Radowitz's 
notes, but the author is in France, inaccessible.] [Ed.] 

is Flourens, p. 300 : '"La religion comrae l'humanite ', concluait M. de 
Radowitz, ' obligent l'Allemagne a ne pas laisser la France preparer une revanche 
eventuelle.' " LeFlo to Decazes, April 21, 1875. 

19 Dreux, p. 175. 
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reassuring her recent declarations might appear. 20 In the case of Rus- 
sia, he went considerably further, and sent off, together with the or- 
dinary circular despatch, a special letter to the ambassador at Petro- 
grad, General LeFlo, written in the most moving terms of appeal 
for support in a situation of imminent danger. He was practically 
certain that this appeal would not fall upon deaf ears, since the 
Russian government had repeatedly given France to understand that 
it would not permit her to be crushed or bullied by Germany. Such 
had been the impression conveyed to Gontaut on his visit to Petro- 
grad a year before and since confirmed upon several occasions and 
from several quarters. The most recent and striking of these con- 
firmations had come from the Tsar himself only a few days before, 
when Le Flo, returning to his post at about the same time as Gontaut 
to Berlin, had placed before Alexander all the evidence then in 
France's possession as to the hostile intentions of Germany. The 
Tsar seemed indeed impressed with the gravity of these communi- 
cations, though he assured LeFlo of the unalterably peaceful atti- 
tude of the German emperor and of his own conviction that a war 
in the immediate future was not a possibility to be considered. His 
concluding words were : " Do not be alarmed. . . . The interests of 
our two countries are common, and if, which I refuse to believe, 
you should some day be seriously threatened, you would know of it 
very quickly, and", he added after some hesitation, "you would 
know of it from me." 21 

These assurances, placed side by side with the utterances of 
Radowitz, gave the French minister a most excellent text for an ap- 
peal to immediate action, and he improved his opportunity to the 
full. The Tsar, he wrote, was now the arbiter of the peace of 
Europe, and his intervention to prevent a war would undoubtedly be 
decisive, "if only it took place in time". Germany might easily 
spring a surprise by declaring war without letting him know in time 
to warn and save France, unless she were clearly notified beforehand 
that such action would bring swift and certain retribution. 

I must have confidence that His Majesty will avenge what will then 
be an insult to himself, and that he will cover with his sword those 
who have trusted themselves to his protection. That, my dear General, 
is the assurance I should like to obtain through you. 

The letter closed with the injunction to make the most of the time 
remaining before the Tsar's departure for Berlin, as this visit would 
be the ideal moment for a decisive declaration. 22 The demand was 

20 Ibid., pp. 121-125. Decazes's circular despatch, April 29, 1875. 

21 Ibid., p. 121. Le Flo to Decazes, April 15, 1875. 

22 Ibid., pp. 125-127. Decazes to Le Flo, April 29, 1875. 
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an extraordinarily bold one and was perhaps even more pressing 
than the situation at the moment warranted ; but Decazes had seen 
his opportunity and taken advantage of it to prepare for more 
serious eventualities. It was, in fact, a bold game which he had 
undertaken to play; but the results of success would be enormous. 
He would not only evade the threatened alternative of humiliation 
or war ; but he would deal Germany a blow which would shake her 
omnipotence and which would go far to free his own country from 
the shadow of dread which enveloped it so closely. On April 29, 
the letter went forth to do its work. 

This initial step in France's counter-attack proved to have been 
taken actually not a moment too soon. Germany proceeded to fol- 
low up the Radowitz interview with a course of conduct and a series 
of utterances on the part of her public men which fully justified 
the campaign laid out against her and indicated that the declaration 
of intentions upon which it was based, while extreme in point of 
expression, had been correct in point of fact. Attempts at dis- 
avowal followed after the discomfiture of her plans ; but for the 
moment her attitude was quite the opposite of reassuring as to the 
groundlessness of the suspicions aroused against her. During the 
latter days of April, her representatives in all the capitals of Europe 
were besieging the governments to which they were accredited with 
arguments as to the danger with which their country was threatened 
by the recent armaments in France.* 3 Such communications were 
certainly not calculated to indicate that Germany was satisfied and 
intended to push the matter no further. On April 28, the Austrian 
ambassador, again unbosoming himself to his French colleague, re- 
marked that Bismarck's reassurance did not extend beyond the im- 
mediate present — an opinion coinciding remarkably with that of 
Radowitz. 24 On May 7, the Belgian minister at Berlin, Baron 
Nothomb, informed Gontaut of two conversations he had had in 
the preceding month with Bismarck and Moltke. The chancellor 
had declared that the French armaments were certainly in excess of 
her permanent ability to support them and must inevitably result 
either in some immediate military enterprise or in a speedy reduc- 
tion. The irascible field-marshal had been even more emphatic, de- 
claring that attempts to explain away the effects of the new French 
law were rubbish, and that it could not possibly mean anything but 
a preparation for war. " In that case ", he added, " we ought not 
to wait until France is ready; but our duty is to anticipate her." 

23 Communicated to Gontaut by Lord Odo Russell, Dreux, p. 163. 
2* Ibid., p. 100. 
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The war, he went on further to say, would probably be within a 
year, unless the other powers could induce France to recede from 
the measures she had taken. 25 All these opinions indicate that Ger- 
many was still highly discontented at France's evident determina- 
tion not to cease being a military power, and had in mind some 
action or other toward obliging her to abandon the reorganization 
of her forces which she had just undertaken. 

Germany's next step in that direction was of a still more serious 
character than those which had preceded it. Up to the end of April 
she had communicated her views of the situation to foreign courts 
and to foreign representatives at Berlin, and she had disclosed them 
unofficially and indirectly to France ; but as yet nothing had passed 
between the two countries through official channels other than the 
honeyed assurances with which Biilow had been plying Gontaut ever 
since the latter's return to Berlin. On May 5, however, Prince 
Hohenlohe presented himself before the French minister of foreign 
affairs with a communication which rang quite differently from 
those which had gone before. Additional importance was attached 
to the communication by the fact that Hohenlohe had already taken 
leave of Decazes on the eve of his departure for a short absence 
from his post and had returned for the sole purpose of acquainting 
him, before leaving Paris, with the contents of a despatch which 
had just arrived. Von Biilow had written that "the optimism of 
M. de Gontaut appeared to him exaggerated, that the German gov- 
ernment was not entirely convinced of the inoffensive character of 
the French armaments", and that, while no hostile intentions 
seemed apparent at the moment, "the German General Staff con- 
siders war against Germany as the ultimate object of those arma- 
ments, and so looks forward to their consequences ". 2 * By way of 
attenuating the rudeness of this declaration, the ambassador closed 
the interview by reading a letter from Bismarck, full of the rosiest 
hopes for good relations between France and Germany on the 
basis of their understanding over Spanish affairs ; but he went away 
leaving the impression which his visit was doubtless intended to 
convey, that France was not to be allowed to rest secure in the belief 
that the incident of the " fourth battalions " was closed, but must 
consider further action upon it by Germany possible at any time. 

Decazes was not panic-stricken by this turn of events. On the 
contrary, he had foreseen the possibility of it for a fortnight and 
had laid plans for meeting it the success of which was already prac- 

25 Ibid., pp. 104-107. Gontaut to Decazes. 

2 « Ibid., pp. 108-111. Memorandum by Decazes. 
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tically assured. His letter to Le Flo, now justified by the facts, had 
attained the results toward which it was directed. The general, im- 
mediately after its receipt on May 3, had hastened with it to the 
Russian chancellor, who insisted that the situation demanded com- 
plete frankness and that the letter be communicated to him in its 
entirety. The passage regarding the protection of the imperial 
sword, he said, was a trifle strong ; but he would leave it as it stood. 
He retained the letter, together with the other papers which Le Flo 
had brought, for communication to the Tsar ; and returned them the 
following morning with a note stating that the emperor "has 
charged me to thank you for this proof of confidence" and that 
His Majesty would give his reply in person. The audience followed 
shortly afterward; and the reply turned again upon the French 
minister's striking phrase. " You ask me ", said the Tsar, " to en- 
gage to draw the sword for you. No, I shall not draw it, nor will 
you either; we shall manage without that. I am going to Berlin, 
and I promise you to put an end to the matter." 27 The telegram 
reporting these two interviews had reached the hands of Decazes 
shortly before the ill-omened visit of the German ambassador, and 
contributed notably toward enabling him to receive with equanimity 
the tidings which that diplomat had brought. His measures were 
already under way ; and he had even got a step ahead of Bismarck 
by his timely representations to the Russian court. 

In consequence of being thus forestalled, the real projects of 
the chancellor never got a chance to come to a head — happily for 
the peace of the world, perhaps, but to the great perplexity of those 
who seek to get at the truth of the affair. That there were projects 
of some sort is certain. Hohenlohe's declaration was hardly to 
have been left simply hanging in the air, followed by no action on 
Germany's part. The day before it was delivered, Dr. Geffcken 
wrote to Sir Robert Morier that he was sure Bismarck had made 
plans to turn the visit of the Russians to account by convincing the 
Tsar of the reality of the danger from France and securing his sup- 
port in a demand that the French military establishment be re- 
duced. 28 On that same day, May 4, Bismarck himself had taken the 
significant step of addressing to the emperor one of his periodical 
requests for retirement which constituted a well-known means of 
persuasion at moments when the chancellor was particularly anxious 
to have his way. The first draft of this letter had indeed been pre- 
pared as long ago as February, 39 while the Radowitz project was 

2" Flourens, pp. 302-303. Le Flo to Decazes, May 4, 1875. 
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still in the balance; another occasion for its employment had now 
arrived. Moreover, the peculiar condition was now appended that 
the emperor should for the moment keep the matter to himself, " in 
order that the alteration may not be connected by common report 
with the approaching imperial visit, and other grounds attributed to 
it than the state of my health ". 30 Decidedly something was in the 
wind ; and Bismarck foresaw at least that the coming of Alexander 
to Berlin was to have some consequence for him which warranted 
measures for insuring his sovereign's favor in advance. 

The effort was a failure, except in so far as it may have op- 
erated to shield him from reprimand for the steps he had already 
taken toward an object to which the emperor was unalterably op- 
posed. During all this time the aged monarch had been resting 
quietly at Ems in practical ignorance of the turn which affairs had 
taken since his reassuring utterances to the French representatives 
after the incident of " Krieg in Sicht " ; but he was now already in 
motion. He was on his way back to Berlin, fully determined to 
demolish any possible designs in the direction of war. Some inkling 
of the actual situation had been given him at Wiesbaden, where 
he had halted for a visit to his daughter, the grand duchess of 
Baden; 31 and of this fact Bismarck may quite possibly have been 
aware when he penned his " resignation ". Whether the chancellor 
might not still have carried his point is a question ; but just at this 
moment the effect of Decazes's appeal to Russia for the first time 
appears in the affair. 

On the same day, May 5, that Emperor William arrived in Ber- 
lin, arrived also Count Shuvalov, a very popular person at the Ger- 
man court, who was on his way back to his post at London ; and the 
emperor invited him that evening to dinner. The Russian diplomat 
regaled his host with the whole story of the Le Flo interview, and 
repeated the assurances given by Alexander on that occasion. 32 
After dropping the same information into the ear of Bismarck, who 
sadly replied that his sleepless nights were already too frequent 
without hearing such news from a friend, 33 Shuvalov hurried on to 
London, where he had still further work to do. He had already 
thrown an obstacle in the way of Bismarck's scheme which for the 
moment put an end to its progress. Emperor and chancellor had 

30 Anhang zu den Gedanken und Erinnerungen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1901), 
I- 254- 

si Wemyss, II. 352. 

32 Geffcken in Deutsche Revue, November, 1892, p. 163; Charles Gavard, 
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their reckoning at a ministerial conference the following morning; 
and Bismarck, now on the defensive, was forced back into an at- 
tempt to throw the blame upon stock-speculators and the clerical 
opposition. The move was attended with some success, and it 
served to divert the sovereign's indignation from the real grounds 
of the affair. 34 

The possibility remained to Bismarck of working through Alex- 
ander; and some diplomats believed that he still pinned his hopes 
upon so doing, in spite of the declarations of Shuvalov. On May 7 
Morier expressed the belief that such was his intention and that he 
would have sufficient influence to win the emperor and the crown 
prince to his side when the moment came. 85 It did not come. 
Russia's response to the appeal of Decazes proved more decisive 
than he could have dared to hope ; for, not satisfied with throwing 
her own weight into the scale against Bismarck, she also exerted 
herself in helping him to bring Austria and England to join in her 
protestations. 

The English government had at first shown little inclination to 
take the affair seriously, and had met rather coldly the advances of 
Decazes. It had watched closely and with some apprehension the 
negotiations between Germany and Belgium, but had refused to 
credit the probability of a breach simply between Germany and 
France. Even the communication of the Radowitz interview had 
made little impression ; and Lord Derby, then secretary for foreign 
affairs, had affected to look upon it as directed primarily against 
Austria — a conception of Bismarck's policy which was widely cur- 
rent in England at the time. 36 But the despatches from Berlin 
within the next three or four days must have operated to shake 
considerably this indifference, for Lord Odo Russell was informed 
of the threatening language used lately by Bismarck and Moltke 
before it was reported to his French colleague. 37 The German am- 
bassador, Count Miinster, did not hesitate to confirm these state- 
ments as representing his government's attitude toward a war for 
the purpose of anticipating possible hostile action on the part of 
France. Miinster had already made guarded representations to 
England respecting Germany's present convictions on that score; 
and Lord Derby was by this time aware of the much stronger ones 
made in other courts of Europe. He summed up his fears to Lord 

SftWemyss, II. 352-353. Geffcken to Morier, May 24, 1875. 
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Odo Russell by writing that only the Tsar's intervention could banish 
the threat of war constituted by Bismarck's attitude, concluding: 
" I see little other prospect of averting mischief, and if it begins, 
where is it to end ? " 3S The realization had forced itself upon him 
that the situation was actually far graver than had at first appeared. 

Decazes did not cease his efforts to drive that realization home. 
Since the crisis had first begun to take shape, in the days of the 
newspaper campaign in Germany, he had had in mind a similar 
campaign of his own — not in the French press, which was without 
influence anywhere, but in that of England. A proper expose of 
Germany's machinations in the London Times, he thought, would 
open the eyes of all Europe to them and rouse against them a uni- 
versal protest which would effectually kill them off. He had sug- 
gested this idea to M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of that 
journal, as far back as April 15. The correspondent's own nar- 
rative of the negotiations which ensued is so obviously retouched 
and is marked by such grave errors of fact that it is practically 
worthless in matter of detail; but it is probably correct in its gen- 
eral presentation of the genesis of the article which finally appeared. 
The undertaking, when first proposed to Blowitz, was too serious 
to be proceeded with on his own initiative ; and he was obliged to 
refer it to his chief, Mr. Delane. In the period of comparative calm 
following the declarations made just afterward by the German gov- 
ernment, the idea of such an article was necessarily dropped ; and it 
was not revived until after the Radowitz interview. Blowitz re- 
lates that he was finally authorized to write it if Decazes would pro- 
duce some convincing evidence of its foundation, and that Decazes 
showed him the report of the interview itself. At all events he sent 
off the article under date of May 4, and it was published on the 6th 
— just about a month after " Krieg in Sicht ". 39 

The article took the form of a letter from Paris and bore the 
title, " A French ' Scare ' ". The object alleged in writing it was to 
throw the light of publicity on a situation that was generally felt to 
be menacing, though without widespread knowledge of the details. 
Those who are well informed, says the writer, concede " that Peace 
or War is about to depend on the interview of the German and 
Russian Emperors ". The military party in Germany, still dissatis- 
fied with the treaty of Frankfort, has decided that the time has come 
to remedy its defects and to put an end forever to the possibility of 
a recovery on the part of France. Only Russia stands in a position 

38 Ibid., p. 75. Derby to Russell, May 3, 1875. 
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to veto their schemes ; and they have been at work since the begin- 
ning of the year to persuade her to permit the execution of them. 

The plan itself consists in an invasion directed to threaten Paris 
and to compel the signature of a treaty ceding Bel fort to Germany, 
imposing limitations on the French military establishment, and pro- 
viding for an indemnity of ten milliards to be paid in installments 
covering a period of not less than twenty years. The objections of 
emperor and people to such a project can easily be overcome if its 
advocates are allowed to go on unhindered with their efforts to put 
it through. Europe must be roused to the existence of this threat 
to the general peace and must exact from Germany an unequivocal 
disavowal of the doctrines which certain of her leading men are thus 
endeavoring to force upon her. 

Such was the gist of the article itself. It was accompanied by 
an editorial apologizing for its publication on the ground that this 
very action would serve to discredit the rumors it contained. It is 
absurd, says the editor, to believe that any responsible German 
official can seriously entertain such theories, or that the nation as a 
whole could ever be carried away by what is really only the bravado 
of military mess-tables. The emperor would certainly not hear of 
it. " Nor is there any more reason to suppose ", he adds, " that the 
Emperor of Russia would lend his influence to a wanton attack on a 
State with which he has not the slightest subject of quarrel." He 
concludes with a reference of obvious application to " Statesmen 
who place great reliance on the diplomatic value of fear ". 

This was the message with which the Times favored Europe on 
the morning of May 6. It was received everywhere with concern 
and with a storm of indignation in Germany. The question of its 
authorship was something of a mystery and was the subject of much 
speculation. A popular idea was that of attributing the article to 
the inspiration of Hohenlohe, on the ground that he hoped thereby 
to be the means of sparing his country the consequences of a pos- 
sible rash move. This was the explanation advanced by Decazes, 
apparently as the one best designed to divert attention from him- 
self. 40 The prince repudiates the connection in his memoirs, though 
admitting that he knew of the article while it was in preparation. 41 
That Blowitz was the writer is a matter beyond all doubt; and it is 
almost equally certain that his source of inspiration was Decazes. 
As for the main object in view, it is to be found probably in the ref- 
erences directed at the Emperor of Russia as the person to clear up 

40 Dreux, pp. 131-132, note. 
« Hohenlohe, II. 157. 
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the whole situation — an opinion in which the editor is careful to 
concur while affecting to detract from the force of all the other con- 
clusions. Decazes had considered from the first the possibility that 
Alexander, when he came to the point of speaking out, would hes- 
itate to inflict upon Germany the humiliation which his warning 
would convey and would decide to pass the matter over in silence 
after all. He could hardly do so, once the attention of the world 
had been called to it in so striking a manner. The article was, of 
course, written before the advent of Shuvalov in Berlin and was 
published before any report of his doings there had got out. Its 
publication also served a further purpose in making easier any step 
which the British government might later feel itself called upon to 
take; and it is only reasonable to suppose that some of the officials 
must have had knowledge of the negotiations which preceded its 
appearance and must have favored it on that account. 

The disquieting reports which had been multiplying themselves 
in the few days preceding the appearance of the article received, on 
that very day, a notable augmentation. Gavard, the French charge 
d'affaires, now came to Derby with the despatch containing Hohen- 
lohe's communication to Decazes. The secretary still took the atti- 
tude of refusing to credit the attribution of such a plot to Bismarck; 
but his tone was much less assured than before. " Such an aggres- 
sion ", he admitted, " would arouse in Europe universal indignation ; 
and this sentiment would be nowhere stronger than in England." 
When Gavard spoke of the possibility of preventing it, Derby an- 
swered : " You may rest assured that the government will not fail in 
its duty." He expressed the hope that the visit of Alexander would 
accomplish the desired object, whereupon Gavard returned to the 
charge, insisting that the effect of the Tsar's remonstrances would be 
more than doubled by the support of a disinterested power. 42 

Derby was evidently more impressed than his language indicated 
by this new proof of perfidious designs on Bismarck's part and by 
the necessity of taking prompt measures to prevent their realization. 
Two days later, on May 8, he sent off a circular despatch to the 
British representatives at all the great Continental capitals, in- 
structing them to use all their efforts toward bringing to an end the 
misunderstanding between France and Germany. 43 The step was a 
sufficiently non-committal one and would not necessarily bring Eng- 
land to taking a public stand against Germany's suspected inten- 
tions ; but the government could hardly go further without ascer- 
taining beforehand that it would not be acting alone in so doing. 

*2 Gavard, pp. 241-244. 
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Only information regarding Russia's contemplated protest was 
necessary in order to induce more decided measures ; and this in- 
formation Gorchakov did not fail to supply. 

Gorchakov was also, no doubt, unwilling to appear entirely alone 
in the matter, and was aware of the tremendously heightened effect 
which would be produced by converting into simultaneous action the 
support and approval which his declarations might receive from 
other courts. This co-operation on the part of England he had 
taken all possible pains to secure through Shuvalov, who arrived in 
London on the very day of the first British despatch. His mere 
announcement that Russia intended to act would probably have 
been sufficient; but, according to information which later reached 
Decazes, he was authorized to go even beyond that, and to communi- 
cate assurances from his government regarding the affairs of Asia 
which would remove England's fears of a conflict there, and any 
possible consequent hesitation about risking the friendship of Ger- 
many. 4 * Action so energetic as this offers some indication of how 
seriously Russia regarded the affair with which she was dealing. 
The effort was not made in vain, for on the following day, May 9, 
Derby telegraphed again to Lord Odo Russell, instructing him to 
support by the most energetic declarations all counsels which the 
Russians were to pronounce in Berlin. 45 

England's was not the only sanction which Russia had secured. 
Of all the countries of Europe, Austria was the one which felt the 
greatest need of circumspection in taking a step of this sort, because 
of the importance to her of keeping on good terms with her power- 
ful neighbor. Yet, in view of her position as a member of the Drei- 
kaiserbund, her attitude would be of great importance; and Alex- 
ander did his best to assure her support, keeping the Austrian 
ambassador informed of the communications of LeFlo. 46 Count 
Karolyi was finally instructed to make some representations to Bis- 
marck, which he did at about the time of Emperor William's return 
to Berlin. 47 After having taken this action, Austria would have 
found it embarrassing to return to the charge upon the invitation 
sent out by Derby on May 8, so Andrassy declined this new re- 
quest. 48 Not completely satisfied, however, as to Karolyi's zeal, 49 
he authorized Alexander, in presenting his views at Berlin, to say 
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that he spoke also in Austria's behalf. 50 He thus avoided implicating 
himself directly before Bismarck, and yet contrived to add Austria's 
influence to the declarations which the Tsar was about to make. 

The combined attack upon Bismarck's ' position, which was to 
burst upon him with such startling unexpectedness and such over- 
whelming effect, was indeed so admirably co-ordinated and carried 
out in so theatrical a fashion, as almost to warrant his furious alle- 
gations that it was all a comedy prepared long in advance. In fact, 
it had taken shape only within the space of a week, thanks to the 
energetic activities of persons justly alarmed at his conduct and 
utterances during and previous to that time. So fast did events 
move that the French government, which, had there been a plot, 
would have known its details and have been sure of what was to 
happen, remained up to the last moment in ignorance of the concert 
which had been formed. How far Decazes was from being con- 
fident as to the outcome of the approaching interview at Berlin is 
indicated in the instructions sent off by him to Gontaut on May 8. 
They were based almost entirely upon the supposition of the success 
of Bismarck's efforts with Alexander. The ambassador was to 
assure the Tsar unequivocally, unconditionally, of France's inten- 
tion to keep the peace. He was to insist that all her armaments 
were designed solely for defense, and for the insuring of the main- 
tenance of peace in collaboration with Russia. He should promise, 
if necessary, that France would take no action whatever except with 
the Tsar's approval. Under no circumstances, however, was he to 
be the first to pronounce the word " disarmament ", even for the 
purpose of refuting the idea. If it should be pronounced, he was to 
express astonishment at such interference and was to call attention 
to the fact that England had declared Germany's fears to be pre- 
texts. He was to say that he must first refer to his government for 
instructions, and was to affect to consider the proposal as applying 
to Germany also, in proportions to be determined by a third party, 
thus suggesting to Alexander the assumption of the role of arbiter 
of the peace. Decazes admitted that such a suggestion might lead 
to embarrassing results, but he considered it worth trying as a last 
resort if Alexander failed to take definitely the side of France. 51 
The instruction is on the whole a diplomatic masterpiece, as well as 
an indication of the writer's state of mind with respect to the com- 
ing events. Happily the more threatening contingencies for which 
it provided never arose. 
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On Monday, May 10, the Russian imperial party arrived in 
Berlin with far more resolute intentions than Decazes had imagined. 
On the same day Lord Odo Russell presented the communication 
from London. The British ambassador appeared first on the scene, 
treating Bismarck to an admonition in the sense of the instructions 
sent out by Derby on the 8th, which had been obliged to wait over 
Sunday. Bismarck expressed surprise and hastened to state that 
his relations with France were never better and that no importance 
should be attached to the loose talk of newspapers and irresponsible 
military men. 52 Germany, he gaily remarked, could never seriously 
fear the French, regarding whom his slogan should always be, not 
" Up and at them ! " but " Let them come on ! " 53 To this sally Rus- 
sell coolly rejoined: "Then why all these observations you have 
charged your agents to make to the cabinets where they are accred- 
ited, calling attention to the French armaments, the danger they 
present, and the necessity of opposing them?" To this question, 
which displayed rather too intimate an acquaintance with his recent 
moves, the chancellor found no reply. He brought the interview 
quickly to a close, declining England's offer of good offices to end 
the misunderstanding which he declared had never existed. 54 

After bidding the ambassador good-bye — doubtless in no very 
agreeable frame of mind — Bismarck was allowed no time to chew 
the cud of his reflections. Lord Odo Russell was hardly outside the 
door when he met Prince Gorchakov, bound upon an errand similar 
to that of which he had just acquitted himself. The prince seized 
upon the ambassador and bore him back into the terrible presence as 
a witness of the first words of the memorable interview of the two 
chancellors. " My dear Bismarck ", began Gorchakov, addressing 
his former pupil in diplomacy, "now don't get nervous. You have 
in you two Bismarcks — one that is really you and that I like, and 
the other a nervous and excitable Bismarck." As soon as possible 
after this extraordinary greeting, which hardly promised a com- 
fortable sequel, Lord Odo took his leave for the second time, but 
only after informing the unhappy Bismarck that his government 
concurred in all the observations which the Russian chancellor was 
about to present. 55 What passed further between the two is uncer- 
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tain as neither let much of it get out afterward ; but Bismarck seems 
to have flattered the old man and played upon his sympathy by 
asking ruefully if he had come to pronounce the quos ego and by an 
affected tractability in listening to his somewhat pompous advice. 
At least, Gorchakov reported the next day to Gontaut that he had 
received the most satisfactory assurances regarding Germany's in- 
tentions; and the manner in which he cautioned France against 
allowing too free a rein to Ultramontanist activities indicated that 
Bismarck had even succeeded in turning his attention away from 
the question of armaments. sa The German chancellor had, how- 
ever, refused the request — which indeed went rather too far — to put 
any of these assurances in categorical form, as to do so would have 
been an admission of having entertained the designs of which he 
was trying to exculpate himself. 57 The step would have been a 
superfluous humiliation, for Bismarck's discomfiture was complete, 
and he was powerless to go ahead with his projects in the face of 
the disapproval of all his neighbors. He was obliged to give in, 
though he did so with sufficiently bad grace. 

The meeting of the chancellors had its counterpart between the 
two emperors, though under circumstances of much less strain, since 
Emperor William already shared the sentiments which his nephew 
had come to express. He pronounced the Radowitz doctrine to be 
a most hateful and dangerous one, and one by which he would never 
allow himself to be swayed. Alexander was able later to confirm 
fully the assurances given Gontaut by Gorchakov that the crisis was 
completely passed. He repeated to the ambassador the promise he 
had formerly made to LeFlo that he would be the first to warn 
France of any similar developments in the future, adding signif- 
icantly again : " We have common interests and we ought to remain 
united." 58 The bold action of Decazes had borne fruit beyond all 
expectations. 

There followed upon these interviews the celebrated incident of 
Gorchakov's circular telegram, beginning, according to Bismarck's 
account, with the words, " Maintenant la paix est assuree " — that is 
to say, thanks to Russia's intervention. 59 The story has been re- 
peated by a score of writers, all of them basing their accounts on 
the same source and none of them being able to offer a complete 
text of the message. The matter is not of vital importance — the 
phrase would have come nearer the truth than Bismarck was willing 
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to admit ; but M. Dreux has taken the pains to look into it. He pro- 
duces a circular telegram to the Russian diplomatic representatives, 
dated May 13, which reads: "The Emperor of all the Russias leaves 
Berlin, perfectly satisfied as to the sentiments which there prevail 
and which assure the maintenance of peace." 60 This wording puts 
rather a different face on the affair. Was there an earlier message 
in the sense quoted by Bismarck? The supposition is a possible 
one ; but, on the other hand, since his information could have reached 
him only by indirect channels, it is also quite possible that his ver- 
sion is incorrect. The further details of Bismarck's indignant and 
satirical attack upon Gorchakov for sending this telegram, of the 
latter's guilty silence, and of the Tsar's disavowal of his chancellor's 
proceedings, are at any rate obvious elaborations for the benefit of 
the reader. No doubt Alexander did humor Bismarck as far as pos- 
sible after the incident was closed ; and he may even have told him, 
as the chancellor relates, not to take too seriously the " senile van- 
ity " of Gorchakov. Having accomplished what he had come to do, 
Alexander could afford to pass the matter off lightly. 61 

Just as the imperial party was leaving Berlin another incident 
involving the telegraph arose. The newspapers of Stuttgart sud- 
denly published a telegram from the Tsar to his sister, the Queen of 
Wurttemberg, in the astounding words : " L'emporte de Berlin donne 
des assurances formelles de paix." The expression, so little be- 
fitting the dignity of both correspondents, was probably only the 
result of the false rendition of an abbreviated message running, 
"(J')emporte de Berlin", etc., 62 but no one failed to recognize the 
application of the wording mistakenly employed. Bismarck himself 
doubtless discovered the mistake ; but his exasperation over the fact 
that such an epithet could have been thought possible, remained, 
none the less, almost as great as that over his actual defeat. 

The effect of the combined remonstrances which had been made 
in Berlin proved completely satisfactory. Of the threat to peace 
constituted by France's military preparations nothing more was 
heard. The German newspapers joined in a chorus of peace and 
vied with each other in finding scapegoats for the rumors of war. 
The Rekhsanseiger's denial of the official representations reported 
to have been made by Germany to foreign courts was characterized 
in particular by Lord Odo Russell as " unheard-of audacity ". 63 
The government was not behind in its assurances. Bismarck him- 
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self maintained a surly reserve; but the emperor charged Hohen- 
lohe, on his return to Paris, with the most friendly greetings to 
President MacMahon. " Tell him ", he said, " that you are not the 
only herald of peace, but that the true one stands here." 6 * Meeting 
Gontaut some days later at the opera, William approached him with 
the question: "Has peace been made between us?" He spoke 
further in much the same words as he had employed in the Polignac 
interview of a month before, venting his especial displeasure against 
the press. 65 

The question of responsibility had ceased greatly to matter, for 
the moment; the important fact was that the danger had passed. 
This fact was fully appreciated everywhere, and nowhere more so 
than among the diplomats at Berlin, almost all of whom expressed 
their relief and gratification to Gontaut-Biron. 66 It only remained 
for the French ambassador to meet personally with the chancellor 
in order to close the official discussion of the incident. Gontaut was 
himself anxious to get through with this painful duty; but Bis- 
marck, who afterwards had the effrontery to refer to the long delay 
as a proof of Gontaut's troubled conscience, 67 eluded all efforts to 
see him and finally made his escape to Varzin, where he remained 
until December. 68 

During his absence, the emperor took up the discussion in an- 
other quarter. Wounded by Lord Derby's declaration before the 
House of Lords, on May 31, that the British government had taken 
its action in consequence of statements from high sources regarding 
Germany's intentions, 69 he addressed himself directly to Queen Vic- 
toria to refute the imputation. He assured her that his government 
could have had no connection with the statements in question, which 
were at most the expressions of private opinion on the part of mil- 
itary theorists such as Moltke. The queen replied in a letter which 
has sometimes been connected erroneously with the events of May 
10, that she was unwilling to go further into the subject, but that 
she was sure it could easily be proved that England's alarm had not 
been exaggerated, as it had been caused by the language both of 
Germany's representatives abroad and of other persons holding 
high posts in Berlin. William only answered by regretting that she 
did not make her accusations more precise. When Bismarck was 
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informed of this correspondence, early in August, he was highly 
irritated that the emperor had not taken a firmer stand in regard to 
the origin of the rumors of war. He admitted, however, that Count 
Miinster had made statements in London similar to those of Moltke, 
though urging that he had done so only by way of academic discus- 
sion. None of these letters had any political consequences, since 
they were exchanged only after the incident was closed; but they 
give an interesting indication of how seriously England had finally 
taken the alarm. 70 

On December 31 took place the long-deferred interview between 
Bismarck and Gontaut-Biron, the last and most distressing scene 
of the affair. The chancellor undertook from the start to cover the 
weakness of his position by taking the high hand and by so over- 
whelming the ambassador with the flood of his indignation that the 
latter must in spite of himself be forced to appear in the wrong. 
Gontaut met this attempt to place him in the position of a culprit 
before his judge with quiet assurance, never lowering his eyes, 
speaking as little as possible, and evading all essays at cross-exam- 
ination by the generality of his replies. Bismarck threshed the 
whole matter out from beginning to end, finding only low intrigue 
and malice everywhere except in his own spotless conduct. What 
rankled most deeply was the blow which had been dealt to public 
confidence in the peacefulness of his intentions. " My protestations 
will be in vain now ", he said, " no one will believe me ". Gontaut 
received the whole tirade with patience and for the most part in 
silence. Upon only one point did he venture into active contradic- 
tion — that was when Bismarck broached the subject of his supposed 
visit to Russia during the preceding winter. Gontaut at once pro- 
tested that the statement involved an error of an entire year ; and 
when the prince accused him of bad memory, recalled the fact that 
he had been summoned to France by the death of his son-in-law at 
the period Bismarck had in mind. Bismarck found nothing further 
to reply, nor did he rise to the occasion when Gontaut purposely re- 
curred to the matter later on. The field of objects for Bismarck's 
invective finally became exhausted, and the interview drew to a 
close. Gontaut rose to take his leave, saying that France's very 
anxiety had been the best proof of her innocence, and that he was 
only the more reassured and delighted to learn that her fears had 
been exaggerated. His host accompanied him to the door with the 
plaintive reflection: "Virtue is indeed useless, quite useless", to 
which he made the comforting reply that nothing is more useful and 

to Anhang su den Gedanken und Erinnerungen, I. 256-259. Emperor to Bis- 
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gratifying to the conscience. The two parted with pious wishes for 
the future. 71 

Bismarck had managed by sheer force of bluster to maintain his 
position of injured innocence; but he had not convicted his op- 
ponents of either trickery or error. Gontaut, secure in the knowl- 
edge that nothing was to be gained by pressing an argument over 
past events, had contented himself with weathering the storm. He 
had not done so without difficulty ; for, as he reported to Decazes, 
his situation had been disagreeable in the extreme, and more than 
once his patience had come near failing him. "J'y ai eu quelque 
merite, mon cher ami ", he wrote in a private letter to his chief.' 2 
The episode is one of the finest in his career and one in which his 
conscientious devotion to the painful mission which had fallen to 
his lot was undoubtedly of greater service to his country than might 
have been rendered by far more brilliant talents than he possessed. 

Whatever plan Bismarck had had in process of development 
was shattered beyond recall by the events of May 10. The humilia- 
tion then inflicted upon him was a fact which might be avenged but 
which could not be altered. Some possibility remained, however, 
of clearing himself of the suspicions which would henceforth attach 
to his policies and which, as he complained to Gontaut, would not 
soon be forgotten. He had already excused himself before the em- 
peror, and apparently with some success, by casting the responsibility 
upon the press, the Ultramontanists, and the stock-jobbers. 73 An 
article in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, on May 13, had 
added "several petticoats" to this scapegoat list. On February 9, 
1876, he undertook similarly to convince the Reichstag, by turning 
to ridicule the ideas attributed to him by his opponents. He treated 
the assembly to an ironical version of the speech he would have had 
to make before it in order to obtain a vote of credit for a war under 
the recent circumstances. The speech, if freed from certain pas- 
sages of heavy humor and made under the actual circumstances of 
war, would undoubtedly have compared favorably in effect with 
many which have lately been received by that body with thunders of 
applause, instead of with shouts of laughter, as was this one. As 
for the blame, it now fell upon certain persons in high places who 
set up without warrant as political oracles, and whose gossip is ac- 
cepted by the credulous as genuine information. The reference was 
here obviously to the empress and her circle — the "petticoats" 
already mentioned — but, as Gontaut remarked, there were several 
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German generals and ambassadors, to say nothing of the sovereigns 
and prime ministers of Russia and England and their representa- 
tives, who were left to take their choice of being catalogued with 
either the false oracles or their dupes. While denying all connection 
with the alarmist articles in the newspapers, the chancellor admitted 
that he had not disapproved of them, on the ground that the best 
way of undoing the designs of a bellicose minority is by giving the 
general public the alarm as to their intent, which he would surely 
not have done had the designs been his own. 74 Windthorst demol- 
ished both terms of this self-contradictory statement by pointing out 
some of the circumstances which warrant the belief that Bismarck 
was involved in the newspaper campaign, and by remarking, that in 
his experience with the criminal classes, he had noticed that the first 
person to give the alarm of fire was frequently the one who had ap- 
plied the match. 75 Bismarck's general declarations of peaceable in- 
tentions on his part were unfortunately contradicted by too many 
of his own previous declarations, while no one doubted his ability 
to persuade the emperor to follow his views once he had cleared all 
other obstacles from his path. 

On the whole, this attempt to re-establish his credit with con- 
temporaries was not a success, and Bismarck seems more or less to 
have abandoned hope in this direction. Only after his retirement 
did he return seriously to the charge, incorporating in his memoirs 
and in conversations with his satellites a series of observations 
destined, if not completely to convince posterity, at least so to befog 
the issue as to leave him a margin of doubt. The version which he 
chose to present under his own name was the boldest among sev- 
eral possibilities — namely, the one that the whole affair was the 
result of a plot between Gontaut and Gorchakov. The theory breaks 
down at once when it is applied to the facts. By no stretch of argu- 
ment can such an intrigue be made to explain, for example, Hohen- 
lohe's conversation with Decazes. Moreover, Bismarck has failed 
to preserve to himself even the virtue of consistency. In 1892 he 
confided to Dr. Blum that there had been a movement toward war 
in 1875 on the part of the German General Staff, which he had only 
succeeded in heading off by resorting to roundabout means. 78 The 
remark had reference to a startling theory first put forward in 1878 
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by Blowitz in the Times, 77 and to which the chancellor had already 
given his sanction through his faithful Busch. 78 According to this 
novel and ingenious explanation, Bismarck had set all Europe by 
the ears and brought upon himself one of the greatest humiliations 
of his career simply in order to circumvent the machinations of these 
unwelcome meddlers in his foreign policy. The picture of the all- 
powerful chancellor reduced to such a pass is one which the im- 
agination cannot seriously entertain, nor does the theory account 
for his resentment at the intervention he is credited with having 
himself invoked. It only adds another element of inconsistency to 
•Bismarck's already weak position and indicates further the impos- 
sibility of establishing the innocence of his motives. 

In direct opposition to the theories based upon Bismarck's entire 
innocence of warlike designs, stands the view advanced by several 
reputable writers — among them, Dr. Geffcken — that he was delib- 
erately manoeuvering toward a war with France. 79 Such a suppo- 
sition goes contrary to none of the facts of the case, except the fact 
that he did not promptly succeed before he was interfered with. 
The Bismarckian method of bringing on war, as established by prece- 
dents, was a good deal bolder and more decisive than the pro- 
cedure in 1875. The explanation, if not wholly rejected, must be at 
least somewhat modified to appear complete. 

Between the two attitudes of wolf and lamb, there is, in fact, a 
whole range of intermediate possibilities. That Bismarck was 
pushed on against his will by the military party is as improbable as 
that he had resorted to a ruse in order to defeat its plans. Lord 
Derby, in justifying his government's action before the House of 
Lords, put forward the suggestion that both France and Germany 
were jointly responsible — that each was pushing the other on, since 
each was laboring under misunderstandings as to the intentions of 
the other which only required to be pointed out by friends in order to 
disappear. 80 The best proof that this conception was not the one 
which really actuated the government in its dealings is the fact that 
it directed its counsels to only one of the parties and that it pre- 
sented them in extraordinarily emphatic fashion. Still another ex- 
planation which has met with some favor is that, while Bismarck 
was doing no more than continue with his ordinary policy of bully- 
ing France in order to keep her policy unsettled by constant in- 
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timidation, Decazes had in this instance detected and seized an 
opportunity to trip him up. 81 The supposition here is that Decazes 
took advantage of certain indiscretions on Bismarck's part in order 
to place specifically before Europe the alternative between equilib- 
rium and German domination, with the result of shaking seriously 
Bismarck's hitherto unquestioned power to do as he pleased with 
France, and of taking a long step toward gaining the friendship of 
Russia. The objection at once arises, that the indiscretions which 
gave Decazes his chance were indeed so very grave as to indicate 
that Bismarck was pushing his policy this time far beyond any mere 
suspended threat. Is it possible, asks the Due de Broglie, that 
Hohenlohe's denunciation of the French armaments was intended 
to be followed by only passive resignation if France failed to heed 
the warning? 82 

The answer has already been shadowed forth at more than one 
point in the course of development of the affair. It was advanced 
as a possibility by Gontaut, in a despatch of April 24, 83 and it was 
the basis of the instructions drawn up for him by Decazes on May 
8. 84 Essentially it is that Bismarck was working by all means in his 
power to procure the repeal of the laws which France had just 
passed, and that he was prepared to go to great lengths to accom- 
plish his purpose. This is the view taken by de Broglie, Hanotaux, 
and Dreux, on the foundation of the Gontaut correspondence. It 
is supported by too many facts to permit of escape even by drawing 
no conclusion at all. Passing over the Radowitz mission, which 
preceded the passage of the French military law but which was un- 
doubtedly undertaken with a view to providing for some such even- 
tuality, and also over the other alarming incidents of the early 
spring, we still have a formidable series of occurrences to account 
for after March 12. The first of these is the violent outcry in the 
German press, Bismarck's connection with which can scarcely be 
doubted. Then followed the extraordinary statements of Radowitz, 
which were echoed by Moltke, by Mtinster, and by Bismarck him- 
self. A still further development was constituted by Germany's 
representations to foreign governments regarding the dangerous 
character of the French armaments. Finally came Hohenlohe's 
declaration to Decazes that his government had not changed its 
opinions on that subject. We have also to consider Bismarck's offer 
of resignation, coming at so significant a moment and framed in 
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such noticeable terms. All these are facts, which have been disputed 
but which have not been disproved, and which certainly indicate the 
development of some definite design. The most reasonable inter- 
pretation of that design is that it was to place before France the de- 
mand for at least a partial disarmament. 

The Due de Broglie asserts that such a demand would have had 
as its inevitable consequence war, since no ministry could have sur- 
vived by an hour the proposal to comply with it made before the 
Chamber of Deputies. 85 M. Dreux rejects this conclusion on the 
ground of Bismarck's skill in covering his operations. 86 He was 
carefully avoiding the presentation of a direct demand and en- 
deavoring to bring it forward through a third power in the form 
of its friendly advice, or to procure the desired effect merely by 
making it appear that all Europe joined him in regarding France's 
measures as a threat to peace which ought to be retracted and which 
Germany was justified in viewing with alarm. By thus keeping out 
of sight and leaving the issue to be formulated by outside powers, 
and by the press and the militarists at home, he would avoid coming 
directly into contact with French public opinion and consequently 
avoid all danger of provoking war. It is worth noting that the same 
opinion was advanced by the political correspondent of the Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher in June, 1875. 

The explanation is plausible, but it assumes a great deal that is 
really unwarranted. In the first place, Bismarck's hand was only 
too visible throughout the affair. No one in France doubted who 
was behind the threatened demand of disarmament; and if it had 
arrived, no one would have stopped to question whence it came. 
Moreover, had the other powers upon whom Bismarck was counting 
shown themselves only tolerant, withholding their active co-opera- 
tion, and had France continued to disregard the handwriting on the 
wall, is it reasonable to suppose that the chancellor would simply 
have yielded to the impossibility of carrying out his designs ? The 
supposition is not impossible ; but it is much easier to picture a sec- 
ond visit of Hohenlohe with a communication in more definite terms. 
Finally, we are compelled to consider the fact that Bismarck was 
playing with fire throughout the entire course of events. There is 
no question in which one government can less safely interfere than 
in that of the armaments of another ; and it must always recognize 
the presence of war immediately in the background whenever it 
undertakes such interference. In vain might Bismarck have sought 
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to cover his traces; the menace was there. He would have had to 
rely upon the skill of his adversaries fully as much as upon his own ; 
for, in treading upon such dangerous ground, a single false step on 
either side might have brought on a conflict, no matter how much 
against the will of both parties concerned. Bismarck's policy can, 
therefore, not be acquitted of involving the risk of war. 

Bismarck must have realized better than anyone else the element 
of danger in his project and have gone ahead with it in disregard of 
that fact. Anxious that France should not again become a con- 
siderable military power and a rallying point for alliances which 
would enable her henceforth to deal with Germany on equal terms, 
he had determined to remedy, if possible, the deficiency of the treaty 
of Frankfort in not providing a limitation on armaments ; and he was 
prepared to go even to the length of war in order to carry out his 
aims. Such must be the conclusion with regard to his conduct in 
1875. He was brought up short by timely and decisive action on the 
part of the other powers and left in a worse position than before. 
The incident was the first rift in France's hopeless situation and a 
sign of promise which enabled her to breathe more freely than she 
had in four years. The re-establishment of the balance of power 
was in sight. In principle and in results the affair is an important 
and characteristic phase in the development of German imperial 
policy, which has so often brought upon itself the very situations it 
most dreaded and sought to prevent, and which must inevitably have 
culminated, sooner or later, in the realization of the brutal threat 
that has always been the mainspring of its action and the funda- 
mental argument for its views. 

Joseph V. Fuller. 



